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From Good Health.” 
Sleep and Sleeplessness. 

So far as has been ascertained, a lessened 
ow of blood through the brain is the cause 
~ that total obliteration of consciousness and 
© all voluntary motion known to us as per- 
ect sleep. It is necessary to bear this in 
aind, in order to comprehend what we have 
‘ow to say about sleeplessness. 

- When the brain is most in action, it attracts 
» itself most blood. Every one who has spent 
aapy consecutive hours in literary composi- 
‘on, or in abstrase calculations, will be able 
» recall the sensation of fulness and of throb- 
ing in the head, and, if the work be still 
‘ersisted in, the headache which such close 
joplication often induces. From these con- 
‘derations it will not be difficult to arrive at 
theory of the cause of wakefulness, which 
‘ucts as well as analogy must lead us to re- 
ard as trae. Provided that external circum- 
ances are favorable, sleep usually comes on 
hen that power of the brain through which 
de mind and the senses act requires restora- 
‘on. It is usually requisite that access of 
ight and of sound be prevented, and that the 
‘ody be placed in an easy position. As we 
ave previously pointed out, the power of the 
vrain to sustain itself in action may be ex- 
sausted more rapidly than ordinary by fatigue, 
jy heat, and by other causes. Habit, also, 
»y which all the functions of the body are 
sreatly influenced, has much to do with sleep. 

The simplest form of wakefulness, then, is 
"hat which occurs from a violation of one or 
nore of the conditions appropriate to sleep. 
“hus a bright light in the room, an unaccus- 
-omed noise, or an uncomfortable bed, suffice 
keep most persons awake. An excess in 
e very causes which induce sleep also com- 
nonly prevents it. Over-fatigue is usually 
ollowed by vigilance, and some persons are 
‘nable to sleep if they remain long out of bed 
eyond their usual time of retiring to rest; 
sr, on the other hand, if they go to bed un- 
isually early, feel restless and uncomfortable. 

When the brain has been once stimulated 
(0 activity, it requires in most persons some 
ime before the circulation of blood through 
regains the balance which is maintained in 
e waking state. When in this latter con- 
ition, most persons easily fall asleep if other 


circumstances are favorable. Many people, 
indeed, possess the faculty of sleeping at will, 
by merely closing the eyes and otherwise 
shutting out external impressions. A great 
many persons, on the other hand, and parti- 
cularly those of nervous temperament, sleep 
with difficulty, and some may be said to ob- 
tain repose only by stratagem. 

Any intellectual effort immediately before 
retiring to rest is sure to be followed in such 
persons by a restless night. This kind of 


misfortune is only to be averted by avoiding} 


the causes which induce it. If, on the con- 
trary, the circulation in the brain is habitu- 
ally kept at an unnatural tension, the difficulty 
with which it returns to the state necessary 
for sleep is nightly increased. 

Many articles cause wakefulness when taken 
internally. Of these, tea and coffee are the 
most familiar. Hvery one knows that either, 
but especially tea, when taken too strong, 
prevents sleep. Opium in small doses, bella- 
donna, or deadly nightshade, or Indian hemp, 
produce the same effect. There are good 
reasons for believing that all these drugs act 
alike, in at least one respect, namely, by in- 
creasing the circulation of blood in the brain. 
This is attended by increased activity and 
power of thought... Each of these substances 
has also a specific action of its own. There 
is a difference between the stimulation caused 
by tea and that from coffee. The pleasurable 
sensations and the reverie caused by opium 
are peculiar to the drug. Indian hemp, or 
hashish, which is its Hastern name, if taken 
beyond a certain extent, produces a succes- 
sion of mental images and pleasing hallucina- 
tions, the nature ef which would of itself re- 
quire a long chapter to describe. It is re- 
markable, too, that although the effects of all 
these articles is to produce wakefulness, in 
some it altogether depends on the dose in 
which the particular drug is taken. Opium 
in sufficiently large doses produces sleep ; but 
tea taken in Jarge quantity is not accompanied 
by this effect. : 

Nothing banishes sleep more effectually 
than pain. Patients suffering from neuralgia 
have been almost sleepless for months. But 
no amount of pain can altogether do away 
with sleep, nor will mental depression or 
fear prevent repose when exhaustion ensues. 
Wretches are said to have slept while under- 
going the punishment of the rack, and culprits 
usually sleep soundly on the night preceding 
their execution. 

Cold, when not excessive, dispels sleep, be- 
cause of the discomfort it induces, and proba- 


bly also on account of the derangement of 
Coldness of 


circulation which it produces. 
the feet is a very common source of wakeful- 
ness. A sensation of dry burning heat in the 
soles of the feet and palms of the hands, to 
which some people are liable, and which also 
accompanies certain diseases, is another cause 
of sleeplessness. Sponging the parts with 


vinegar and water relieves this affection, 


All mental emotions are unfavorable to re- 
pose. The merchant who has been fortunate 
in some daring speculation cannot sleep for 
joy if he dwells upon his success after retiring 
to rest. Another who has met with reverses 
will be sleepless from sorrow, if, as too often 
happens, his losses intrude upon his thoughts 
during the night. But it must be admitted 
that, as a sleep-dispeller, joy is far inferior to 
grief. The memory of what we achieve or of 
what we gain is never so persistently active 
as the memory of what we lose. The recol- 
lection of the one soon dims through repeti- 
tion, while that of the other long preserves 
its force. 

Another great enemy to repose is an over- 
active imagination. A man whose thoughts 
run riot, so that with closed eyes he sees men- 
tally pictures pass in rapid succession, like a 
vast panorama, will never sleep as long as 
this state of things continues. One great es- 
sential for sleep, as we shall afterwards see, is 
simplicity of mental action. 

Indigestion is a very common cause of 
wakefulness. Anything which acts as an 
irritant to the stomach is apt to irritate the 
brain by means of the close union which 
exists between these organs through the me- 
dium of nerves. 

For the same reason heavy suppers, taken 
when the necessity for them is not felt, com- 
monly produce broken sleep, or cause it to be 
disturbed by disagreeable dreams, sometimes 
by all the horrors of nightmare. 

On the other hand, that kind of exbaustion 
which occurs from want of food frequently 
prevents sleep. When a person accustomed 
to dine late happens to dine early, and goes 
to bed without any substantial refreshment, 
he is very liable to find himself sleepless. It 
may be that no actual hunger is experienced. 
It is, rather, an indefinable sensation of sink- 
ing in the region of the stomach, which gives 
no distinct indication of the want of food. 
This kind of sleeplessness is apt to be very 
persistent, because the exhaustion increases in 
proportion to the time during which the per- 
son remains awake. No sooner has food been 
taken, than a glow of comfort and a tendency 
to repose succeed, and the person soon falls 
into refreshing sleep. It is not difficult to 
comprehend how this occurs ; the brain in its 
previously vigilant state was too full of blood, 
by which its unnatural activity was sustained. 
When food was taken into the stomach the 
process of digestion was excited, and the 
superabundant blood was by this means di- 
verted from the head to the abdominal organs. 

Another cause of sleeplessness, little recog- 
nized, is taking stimulating drinks. It is 
certain that in a great number of instances 
stimulants do not agree with the system, and 
that many people would sleep much better if 
they abstained from them altogether. This 
is by no means inconsistent with the fact that 
a certain dose of brandy and water, or its 
equivalent, is considered by some persons 1n- 


dispensable to repose. Anything to which 
the system has become habituated from con- 
stant repetition grows into a necessity. In 
the present case an unnatural want is estab- 
lished, which, if not attended to, is a cause of 
discomfort and consequent loss of sleep. 

The effects of protracted wakefulness sooner 
or later show themselves in the strongest con- 
stitution. The person becomes gloomy, irrit- 
able and peevish. ‘The memory is defective, 
and the thoughts confused. Perhaps the most 
terrible punishment which Chinese ingenuity 
bas devised, is prolonged loss of rest. In some 
instances it leads the way to, and even seems 
to be the cause of, insanity. Some of the 
greatest intellects have suffered from priva- 
tion of sleep: Newton’s mind was impaired 
by it in his later years; Southey’s insanity 
was preceded by it. The more gifted and 
cultivated the mind of an individual is, the 
more liable he will be to wakefulness. The 
untutored sons of bodily toil have but few 
vigils, and amongst all the animals sleepless- 
ness without external cause probably belongs 
to man alone. The lower animals are soon 
affected by loss of sleep. In Ceylon, wild 
elephants are kept constantly awake until 
they become tame; by this means the spirit 
of the most refractory is soon subdued. 

In order to promote sleep in cases where it 
is wanting, it is of course in the first place 
necessary to remove every exciting cause of 
wakefulness. Itis generally essential to give 
up the use of tea and coffee, and, as has been 
said, it is sometimes necessary to leave off 
stimulants. ‘The person should take care that 
he does not go to bed either with cold feet, or 
with a stomach that has been long empty. 

Many devices for inducing somnolence have 
been practised with more or less success; one 
of these is combing the hair, which has a very 
soothing effect on some persons. Another is 
to have the feet gently shampooed. Walking 
about the bed-room in one’s night-dress, so as 
to get what Dr. Franklin called an air bath, 
is a good plan, and the cold-water bath just 
before retiring to rest, by virtue of its stimu- 
lating action, is often successful. In more re- 
fractory cases the warm bath may be tried,— 
it acts by withdrawing the blood from the 
brain. On the same principle, the upright 
position, by favoring the return of blood from 
the head, is sometimes useful. It is, indeed, 
no uncommon thing to meet people who sleep 
with great facility when sitting in a chair or 
in a carriage, but who sleep with difficulty 
when lying down in bed. 

The best bed to sleep upon is a hair mat- 
tress, and the worst of all is that made of 
feathers. Many people are so susceptible that 
they are unable to sleep in a strange bed. A 
pillow filled with hops, the emanations from 
which are narcotic, has been sometimes used 
with success to induce sleep. 

People as a rule go to sleep most easily 
when lying on the right side. Proper venti- 
lation of the bed-room is indispensable for 
sound sleep and for health. 

Sufficient out-door exercise should in every 
instance be taken, and those who are strong 
enough should carry it to a sense of fatigue. 

In a state of health, when the balance be- 
tween mind and body is properly maintained, 
sleep will naturally follow either mental or 
bodily fatigue. This balance ‘is often sadly 
disturbed, because an over-stimulation of all 
our powers is the besetting evil of our genera- 
tion. Nothing is more important in order to 
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secure sleep, than to diminish the intensity of 
thought. Under favorable circumstances this 
can generally be effected by the will. In 
other instances, however, the more the willis 
exercised against them, the more attention is 
given to the truant thoughts. At length the 
will, borne down by the torrent of ideas, gives 
way altogether, and protracted sleeplessness 
results. It is hardly necessary to repeat here 
that such an active state of brain implies that 
the circulation through it is active, and that 
it is the opposite of this condition which pre- 
vails in sleep. : 

One of the most effectual modes of counter- 
acting this state of things is to force upon the 
attention some monotonous train of thought, 
and to tire the brain by its constant repeti- 
tion. Reading a dull book on a heavy sub- 
ject sometimes answers. Repeating short 
verses over and over, or counting backwards, 
is often successful. Monotonous sounds act 
in this way. Boerhaave ordered for a sleep- 
less patient that water should be so arranged 
as to drop constantly on a metdl pan. The 
murmur of a flowing stream is for the same 
reason soporific. 

The whole chance of success lies in com- 
pelling the mind by a strong effort of the will 
to give up the train of ideas by which it has 
been occupied, and to take up the less inte- 
resting and more simple ideas or perceptions 
presented to it. 

In many severe cases of sleeplessness, opium 
and other narcotic substances are of immense 
use, not only by procuring forced repose, but 
by breaking through the habit of not sleep- 
ing, into which the system had fallen. The 
management of such cases, however, requires 
the supervision and the skill of the physician. 


a a A 
For ‘The Friend.” 


Gather the Fragments, 


From a collection of old manuscripts belong- 
ing to a Friend residing within the limits of 
a distant Yearly Meeting, and from some 
other similar sources, the writer proposes to 
offer to the columns of “The Friend,” a few 
selections, 

William Law, the author of the letter which 
follows, was born in 1686 and died in 1761, in 
Northamptonshire, England. He was edu- 
cated at Hmanuel College, Cambridge, and 
wrote several works of a spiritual character, 
the best known of which is his “ Serious Call 
to a Devout and Holy Life,” published in 
1729. This treatise is said to have been the 
first that awakened the religious sensibilities 
of Dr. Johnson, who speaks of it in high 
terms. 

The letter was written in reply to one which 
Wm. Law had received from a person who 
expressed a desire to visit him, that he might 
receive instruction from his conversation on 
the spiritual life. 

“ As to your intention of a visit here I can 
say nothing to encourage it, and though my 
countenance would have no forbidding airs 
put on by myself, yet as old age has given 
me her own complexion, I might perhaps 
bear the blame of it. But my chief objection 
against a visit of this kind is the reason you 
give for it, viz., for my instructive conversa- 
tion on the spiritual life. An appointment 
for religious conversation has a taking sound, 
and passeth for a sign of great progress in 
goodness; but with regard to myself, such a 
meeting would rather make me silent than a 
speaker init. First, because I hurt myself, 


and am only acting a part if I speak to per 
sons on spiritual matters either sooner or 
further than as the Spirit of God (whic 
bloweth when and where it listeth) would b 
resisted within me if I held my tongue. 

“Secondly, because it is deluding the per. 
sons I speak to, and helping them to be con: 
tent with an imaginary false food, should I 
as a spiritual assistant, speak to them of any 
thing but that which is their own evil and 
their own good: for true edification arises 
only from such knowledge, and not from de 
voted harangues on the spiritual life in gen- 
eral, though set forth in the most enlivened 
words. 

“The spiritual life is nothing else but the 
working of the Spirit of God within us, and 
therefore our own silence must be a great 
part of our preparation for it, and much speak. 
ing or delight in it will be often no small 
hindrance of that good which we can only 
have from hearing what the spirit and voice 
of God speaketh within us. This is not enough 
known by religious persons; they rejoice in 
kindling a fire of their own, and delight too 
much in hearing of their own voice, and so 
lose that inward unction from above which 
can alone new create their hearts. 

“To speak with the tongues of men or 
angels, on religious matters, is a much less 
matter or thing than to know how to stay 
the mind upon God, and abide with him in 
the closet of our hearts, observing, loving, 
adoring and obeying His holy power within 
us. Rhetoric and fine language about the 
things of the spirit, is a vainer babble than in 
other matters; and he that thinks to grow in 
true goodness by hearing or speaking flaming 
words, or striking expressions as is now much 
the way of the world, may have a great deal 
of talk, but will have but little of his conver- 
sation in heaven, I have wrote very largely 
on the spiritual life, and he that has read and 
likes it, has of all men the least reason to ask 
me any questions about, or visit me on that 
occasion. He understands not my writings, 
nor the end of them, who does not see that 
their whole drift is to call all christians to a 
God and Christ within them, as the only pos- 
sible life, light and power of all goodness 
they can ever have; and therefore as much 
turn my readers from myself as from any lo 
here, or lo there: I invite all people to the 
marriage of the Lamb, but no one to myself. 

Your humble servant, 


Wm. Law.” 


Science in Turkey.—Among the numerous 
indications which from time to time may be 
observed of the awakening of the Turkish 
mind from the long apathy and indifference 
which have characterized it, we may class the 
popular lectures now delivered at Constantt- 
nople. On this subject the Athenzeum ob- 
serves: The Winter Ramazan has been re- 
lieved by the resumption of the long-discon- 
tinued lectures of the University. It is sup- 
posed that the Turks may make neither good 
lecturers nor auditors, but this is a mistake. 
When about seven years ago courses were 
given at the University, the lectures were 
good, well delivered, and well illustrated, and 
attended in the middle of the day by crowded 
audiences of the educated classes, including 
all classes of the Ulema. vanes : 

The Levant Herald states that the present 
course includes lectures by Aziz Effendi, Pro- 
fessor of the Medical School, “on Chemistry, 
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with experiments,” and “on Climate and 
Temperature.” 
the Medical School, “on Cemeteries in rela- 
tion to Public Health; and Selim Effendi, 
‘on the Planets.” Murif Effendi, one of the 
creat educational leaders, and now President 
of the Council of Public Instruction, gave an 
interesting lecture “on the Industrial Pro- 
ess of Turkey,” on what has been done, and 
what has to be done, and another “on the 
Sources of Public Wealth.” It isnot unworthy 
of notice that Murif Effendi was first distin- 
uished for philological and philosophical 
iterary studies; but, with a more definite 
view of promoting positive advancement, he 
has been for seven years tending towards 
political economy. One curious illustration, 
y which he illustrated the sympathies of the 
readers of his magazine, the Mejmouai Funoon, 


was a set of papers on the history of Benet 


money among Mussulman nations, showing 
its antiquity as an institution. 


For “The Friend.” 

Selections and Sentiments for Scripture Readers. 
_ The scriptures cannot be illuminated by the 
ifeeble, though glimmering light of man’s wis- 
dom. For the things of God, as contained 
lin the scriptures, are only to be seen and 
‘known by the Spirit of God. Man cannot 
‘see his fallen state, nor the things that per- 
tain to salvation, without some light from the 
‘Redeemer. Darkness cannot discover dark- 
‘ness. If any man lack wisdom to understand 
‘the things of God, as contained in the scrip- 
‘tures, let him ask of God; but let him ask in 
faith, nothing wavering. The man of God, 
“with the enlightening aid of the Holy Spirit, 
‘is thoroughly furnished to understand, the 
‘Holy Scriptures aright. “None come to the 
‘knowledge of the Father by reading the scrip- 
‘tures, if they come not to Christ, of whom 
they testify, and in whom the life is.” No 
“knowledge of scripture, however complete in 
‘itself, can ever purify the soul, or restore it 
to a state of acceptance with God: 

The intellectual shrewdness which we see 
“used, at times, in Bible investigations, is one 
‘thing; and the enlightening intelligence 
“which is at times granted to the humble, 
prayerful christian, is altogether something 
else. It depends on where our faith is, as.to 
‘which of these we rely on. If our faith 
“stands more in the wisdom of men, than in 
_the power of God, we shall follow the intel- 
-lectual teachings, which can never lead us 
higher than earth; because a stream cannot 
rise higher than its fountain. 
_ The scriptures being written by men inspir- 
ed of God, are of as much authority as the 
_law was that was written by God himself. So 
' “all scripture is given by inspiration.” The 
- Bible is a record of what the writers were di- 
 yinely inspired to write, and is profitable : 
some for doctrine, some for reproof, &c. The 
truth was preached in shadows under the 
- Jaw, but witnessed in substance in the gospel. 
_ By the letter of scripture, without the Spirit, 
we can never discern the mysteries of life; 
_ but only gather in our minds a literal knowl- 
edge that killeth. We may have the Spirit 
- without the scriptures, and we may have the 
‘scriptures without the Spirit. The law was 
letter; but the gospel is life and power. The 
Jaw was a shadow of good things to come; 
‘but the gospel is the substance, virtue and 
_ Spirit of what the law shadowed out. The 
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Walrid Effendi, Professor of 


to the Spirit; and to the knowledge of things 
beyond what words can utter. So if we rest 
satisfied with a knowledge of the description 
of heavenly things, as contained in the scrip- 
tures, without feeling the life and power of 
those things brought forth and fulfilled in us, 
what will all our outward knowledge avail? 
The living God dwells in living temples only. 
The prince of death, dwells in the territories 
of death. We may grope after the mind of 
God in the letter, without his light, and 
never find it, because the eye ofthe flesh can 
never see His spiritual glory. If we receive 
not life and power from Christ, how can we 
perform any living actstoGod? A believing 
in the water of life does not satisfy the thirsty 
soul, but drinking it for ourselves does abund- 
antly satisfy. We may own Christ according 
to the scriptures, but reject him in the way 
he comes to save us. 

Outward Israel of old, was saved by the 
destruction of their outward enemies; and 
the inward Israel now is saved by the destruc- 
tion of their inward enemies. “The lust of 
the flesh and the lust of the eye, and_ the 
pride of life,” have to be destroyed by Him 
who came to finish transgression and to take 
away the sin of the world. Itis only the new- 
born Israel that are to enter the land of rest. 

True religion is a new creation, a work of 
God in the heart. In the old creation we are 
corrupt; having a false light, a false life, and 
a false liberty. We must be born of a new 
and incorruptible seed, before we can be re- 
newed from our corrupt nature. Then asthe 
light that shines outwardly is to the outward 
man, so will the light which shines inwardly, 
be to the inner man. We err about gospel 
knowledge and religion, if we have not the 
gospel spirit and power. The Day-spring 
from on high, must arise in the heart, or we 
shall forever be in darkness. There isa king- 
dom of darkness—a land of iniquity, inward- 
ly, where all dwell in darkness, and sit in the 
region and shadow of death, until translated 
into the kingdom of the Son of God. Christ 
is to be known inwardly, by the revelation of 
the Father, the same as he was outwardly to 
Simon Peter. (Matt. xvi. 16, 17.) 

The Jewish church, in its most glorious 
state, was not a lasting glory, but shadowy ; 
and designed to represent the glory of the 
everlasting light and church of Christ inward- 
ly ; wherein the heavenly substance is realiz- 
ed by the inward Jew, after the shadowy dis- 
pensation has passed away. We ought to 
remember, while reading the Bible, that the 
sum and substance of it is to point to Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified to save a fallen 
world; and without this object in view, the 
whole Jewish system of religion seems to have 
but little meaning. The law points forward 
to Christ, but Christ not backward to Moses. 

Dublin, Wayne Co., Ohio, 3d mo. 28, 1870. 


Keep within the Limitation of Truth.—“Oh! 
what an excellent thing it is to keep in the 
truth and visit one another in the life of it. 
Friends, get into an inward acquaintance with 
the Lord in spirit, for it is a good thing to 
retire to the rock; there is safety, there is 
good standing, an excellent bottom and room 
enough. If any go out of the bounds of truth 
thereby to bring others in, they will find 
themselves on slippery places; and beware of 
joining with false and unsettled spirits.” Thus 
spake Isaac Alexander to those around him 


4 _ design of the letter of scripture is to bring us|during his last illness in 1705. 


Scientific Seraps. 
THE USE OF EARTHQUAKES. 

From an article in the “New York Times,” 
the following abstract is taken :— 

It is a matter of observation that every- 
where around the coast-line of every conti- 
nent, the sea is constantly at work warring 
against the land, crumbling away its edges, 
grinding it to powder, and carrying the de- 
tritus away and spreading it out over its own 
bottom. ‘This process is slow, but it goes on 
forever, and the result is that in time (that is, 
in the secular time in which geology works) 
the structure of continents is entirely worn 
away, and new ones are formed out of the 
ruins of the former ones. It is quite certain 
that our present land was formerly the bed 
of the sea, and that continental masses once 
reared their forms where now rolls the ocean. 

Tt is the earthquake and the volcano which 
place themselves in opposition to this destruc- 
tive tendency; so that we may regard the 
igneous agents as in constant antagonism to 
the#aqueous agents,—the latter laboring in- 
cessantly to obliterate the land, while the 
former are equally active in restoring it. What 
are these igneous agents, and what is their 
source ? 

It is a fact perfectly assured that, in pro- 
portion as we descend into the earth, the heat 
augments, and the deeper we go the hotter 
the earth is found to be. This increase is 
estimated at about a degree of the thermome- 
ter additional warmth for every 90 feet of 
additional depth ; or about 58° per mile. 

Now, though geology does not say that 
there may not be a solid central mass in the 
interior of the earth,—“ kept solid in spite of 
the heat by the enormous pressure,”—it does 
say that an immense range of terrestrial phe- 
nomena compels us to conclude that beneath 
the crust of the earth there is a sea of liquid 
fire, on which the continents and the land 
underneath the ocean are floating. This cen- 
tral fire is not only incandescent matter, but 
it is matter in a state of energetic elasticity, 
continually reacting upon the structure of the 
earth, and making itself felt more or less pal- 
pably,—sometimes producing violent undula- 
tory motions, and at other times breaking 
through the crust, and vomiting forth lava 
and the central fluid. The former of these 
commotions are styled earthquakes; the lat- 
ter, volcanoes. There is little doubt that they 
have a common origin, and, as has already 
been observed, it is their function to counter- 
act the levelling effect of water, partly by 
heaping up new matter in certain localities, 
and partly by deepening one portion, and 
forcing out another of the earth’s envelope. 

In a paper, as profound in its views as it is 
luminons in its statement, Sir John Herschel 
has indicated the philosophy of these divul- 
sions and upheavals, and we cannot/|do better 
here than epitomize his statement. The land, 
as has been seen, is perpetually wearing down, 
and the materials are being carried out to 
sea,—thinning towards the land, and thicken- 
ing over all the bed of the sea. What must 
happen? If the continents be lightened, they 
will rise; if the bed of the sea receive addi- 
tional weight, it will sink. It is impossible 
but that this increase of pressure in some 
places, and relief in others, must be very un- 
equal in their bearings; so that at some place 
or other this solid floating crust must be 
brought into a state of strain, and if there be 
a weak or a soft place, a crack will at last 
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take place. When this happens, the land 
goes down on the heavy side, and up on the 
hight side. This is exactly what happens in 
earthquakes. We should naturally expect 
that such cracks and outbreaks would occur 
along those lines where the relief of pressure 
is the greatest, and also its increase on the 
sea-side, that is to say, along or in the neigh- 
borhood of the sea-coast, where the destruc- 
tion of the land is going on with most activity. 
Now, it is a remarkable fact in the history of 
yoleanoes that there is hardly an instance of 
any active volcano at any considerable dis- 
tance from the sea-coast, while it is to be ob- 
served that the favorite sporting-places of 
earthquakes are the regions covered by the 
great chains of volcanic cones. 

That earthquakes operate to raise the land- 
masses is not a mere matter of speculation, 
but a fact of repeated observation. In 1822, 
in a single night (Noy. 19,) the whole coast 
line of Chili for a hundred miles about Valpa- 
raiso, with the mighty chain of the Andes, 
was hoisted at one shock from 2 to 7 f€t 
above its former level, leaving the beach below 
the old low-water mark high and dry. In 
1819, in an earthquake in India, in the Dis- 
trict of Cutch, bordering on the Indus, a tract 
of country more than 50 miles long and 16 
broad was suddenly raised 10 feet above its 
former level. And again, in 1538, in the con- 
vulsion which threw up the Monte Nuovo, 
the whole coast of Pozzuoli, near Naples, was 
raised 20 feet above its former level, and re- 
mains so permanently upheaved to this day. 
There are hundreds of the like instances on 
record, and no doubt, when we come to get 
full scientific accounts of the late convulsion, 
it will be found that parts of the coast of 
South America have been raised above their 
former level. 

Such is the way in which earthquakes do 
their work, and they are always at work. 
According to Humboldt, there is not a day in 
which the earth is not shaken by these com- 
motions; so that the state of perpetual move- 
ment is the normal condition of the surface of 
our globe, and, if we had apparatus sufficiently 
sensitive, we should doubtless detect this con- 
stant movement. And, indeed, already as- 
tronomers complain that their instruments 
betray by inexplicable perturbations the in- 
stability of the crust that supports them. 

It is true that over by far the larger part 
of the globe these agitations are either slight 
or else absolutely imperceptible, so that we 
consider the greater portion of the earth as 
motionless ; but there are other countries that 
have again and again been rudely shaken by 
violent and destractive convulsions. These 
are the true regions of the earthquake and 
voleano, and modern physical geography has 
raade such progress as to mark off a certain 
number of extensive districts or zones in 
which the shocks are simultaneous. Among 
these may be mentioned the Atlantic district, 
that of Central Asia and that of the Pacific 
Ocean. 


Inward Experience.—Said Bishop Usher, 
the year before he died, in respect to this sub- 
ject: “I did begin to write, but when I came 
to write of sanctification, that is, of the new 
creature which God formeth by his Spirit in 
every soul that he doth truly regenerate, I 
found so little of it wrought in myself that I 
could speak of it only as parrots, by rote, and 
and without the knowledge and understanding 


of what I might have expressed, and there-|it is for a man to “love his neighbor as him- 
fore I durst not presume to proceed.” Upon |self.” 

surprise being expressed at so humble a con-| If all men were perfect, we should meet 
fession from so great and experienced a chris-| with nothing in the conduct of others to suffer 
tian, he added, “I must tell you we do not|for the sake of God. But in the present fallen 
well understand what sanctification and the|state of human nature, it is his blessed will 
new creature are—it is no less than for a man|that we should learn to “bear one another's 
to be brought into an entire resignation of|burdens;” and as no man is free from some 
his will to the will of God, and to live in the| burden of sin or sorrow; as none has strength 
offering up of his soul continually in the flames|and wisdom sufficient for all the purposes of 
of divine love, as a whole burnt offering to|life and duty, the necessity of mutual forbear- 
Christ; and how little (says he) are many of|ance, mutual consolation, mutual support, in- 
those who profess christianity experimentally|struction and advice, is founded upon our 
acquainted with this work on their soul.” mutual imperfections, troubles and wants. 
Besides, by outward occasions of suffering 
from the conduct of others, the nature and 
degree of every man’s inward strength is 
more plainly discovered; for outward occa- 
sions do not make him frail, but only show 
shim what he isin himself. Thomas A’ Kempis. 


Selected. 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
“J will feed my flock, and,I will cause them to lie 
down, saith the Lord God.”—Hzek. xxxiy. 15. 


Yes! our Shepherd leads with gentle hand 
Through the dark pilgrim land, 
His flock, so dearly bought, 
So long and fondly sought. 


A True Fast.—The mistaken notions caused 
by the minute washing of the outside of the 
cup and platter, required by the churches 
which impose the Lenten fast, are well hit off 
in Herrick’s pithy lines, which, though old 
and oft quoted, are always timely: 


Is this a Fast, to keep 
The larder lean 
And clean 
From fat of neats and sheep? 
Ts it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish? 


When in clouds and mist the weak ones stray, 
He shows again the way, 
And points to them afar 
A bright and guiding star. 


Surely He watches from on high 
With an unwearied eye; 
He comforts and sustains, 
In all their fears and pains. 


Through the parch’d dreary desert He will guide, 
To the green fountain-side, 
Through the dark, stormy night, 
To a calm land of light. 


Is it to fast an hour, 
Or ragg’d to go, 
Or show 
A downward look or sour? 
No: ’Tis a fast, to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat 
And meat 
Unto the bungry soul. 


Yes! His ‘little flock” are ne’er forgot, 
His mercy changes not; 
Our bome is safe above, 
Within His arms of love. 
—_——— soo" 
Selected. 
TO AN EARLY PRIMROSE. 


Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire! 

Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 
Was nursed in whirling storms, 
And cradled in the winds; 


It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And bate ; 

To circumcise thy life; 


Thou, when young Spring first questioned winter’s sway, To starve thy sin, 


And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight, Not Sin 
Thou on this bank he threw And that’s to keep thy Lent! 
To mark his victory. pee SS, 


In this low vale, the promise of the year, 
Serene thou openest to the nipping gale, 
Unnoticed and alone 
Thy tender elegance. 


So virtue blooms, brought forth amid the storms 
Of chill adversity : in some lone walk 

Of life she rears her head 

Obscure and unobserved; 


While every bleaching breeze that on her blows 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast, 
And hardens her to bear 
Serene the ills of life. 
—H. Kirk White. 


Selected. 
Endeavour to be always patient of the faults 
and imperfections of others; for thou hast 
many faults and imperfections of thy own, 
that require a reciprocation of forbearance. 
If thou art not able to make thyself that 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Have we gotten below the surface of things. 


“Tt will be seen from this, that the writer 
—Samuel Bownas—was not one of those who 
think religion is to be all pleasant sunshine, 
and that those who speak of inward buffet- 
ings, baptisms, clouds and sorrows, are under 
a delusion. This easy, flippant, superficial 
religion has grown into fayor with some, and 
is generally accompanied by activity, and 
readiness to engage on very slight grounds, 
in works, ostensibly-religious. But the Sa- 
viour and his apostles nowhere taught that 
those who engaged in the christian pilgrim- 
age, were to be exempt from suffering and 
conflict. ‘In the world,’ said Christ, ‘ye shall 
have tribulation: but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.’ Here is the consolation 
—great as the trials may be, and long and 


which thou wishest to be, how canst thou ex-| hard the struggle, the christian triumphs over 
pect to mould another in conformity to thy|the world in and through his victorious Lord, 
will? But we require perfection in the rest|and is cheered and animated by the blessed 
of mankind and take no care to rectify the|hope, that a conqueror’s crown will at last be 
disorders of our own hearts; we desire that|/his. It is not difficult for persons to deceive 
the faults of others should be severely punish-|themselves with the idea, that they may go 
ed, and refuse the gentlest correction our-jalong in a light, easy, pleasant path, very 
selves. * * * Thusit appears how very|agreeable to the natural mind, be employed 
seldom the second of the two great command-jin benevolent and religious performances, 
ments of Christ is fulfilled, and how difficult} wishing well to what they think is good, and 


-wait until your barns are made larger, and 
‘your horses and cattle are provided with the 
“most comfortable stables, before you consider 
‘how you can improve the place where your 
‘wives and daughters spend most of their 
_ waking hours. 
own work; see to it that, if necessary, a few 
days’ extra help for sewing or cleaning is 
provided at the proper time. 
cook, but you can try to be satisfied with 
what you get, and praise where it is called 


~ will require some time and money, but it will 


adew 


- more for doctors’ bills than for extra help and 
~ conveniences, and often the skill of the medi- 
~ eal man comes too late, and then you will find 
_ that you must needs go more miles for domes- 
_ tics than you ever did in taking your wife to 
see her friends—that you will see enough 
wasted and destroyed to have purchased 


_ please than ever your wife or sister was, and 
worst of all, your home is not, and can not be 
- to you what it was, and your children will 
feel, if not say, ‘“ What is home without a mo- 


Le hyn t i L0G 


escape the mortificutions, crosses and afflic- 
jions that the followers of the suffering Sa- 
viour have had to endure, and yet reap the 
veward at the end. Far be it from us to re- 
present the path of the righteous as one of 
gloom and sorrow. It is not so—for as the 
sufferings of Christ abound in them, so their 
sonsolation also aboundeth by Christ,’ and ‘if 
chey suffer with him, they shall also reign 
with Him.’ But, as we are assured on the 
authority of our Lord’s apostle, ‘that we 
must, through much tribulation, enter into 
she kingdom of God,’ those who know little 
or nothing of it, may well be led into close 
self-examination, whether they have ever got 
»elow the surface of things.’— Thomas Evans. 


_ Farmer’s Wives and Daughters—Will you 
allow one who has learned by experience and 
observation the lesson he would teach, to 
speak a word to husbands, brothers, and sons, 

f the over-worked women of our American 
farm houses? I do not speak of those who 
“toil not, neither do they spin,” but for those 
»who wash and clean, cook and mend, knit 
and sew—in a word, those who “keep house,” 
and do both the thinking and working inci- 
dent thereto. I believe that nine out of ten 
‘of our farmers’ wives and daughters have far 
more ambition than strength. Their love of 
meatness and a desire to please, lead them to 
undertake many things which exhaust their 
‘strength before the task is completed. I need 
mot particularize. The history of these things 
is written where we can read it in sunken 
cheeks and languid eyes, in forms premature- 
y shrunken and bowed, and on tombstones 
‘where the record tells of years sadly short of 
‘three score and ten. Are we of the sterner 
sex at all responsible-for these effects? Can 
we help remove the causes? I think we can. 
‘How? Where there’s a will there’s a way. 
Don’t think you must have a barvester but 
‘that your wife can get along without a sew- 
‘ing machine. Don’t think a grain drill or 
sulky rake necessary for the farm while wasb- 
ers and wringers are for those who have more 
‘money than you. If you have an inconveni- 
ent dwelling, especially the kitchen, don’t 


You believe in driving your 
You need not 


for. You can be within call, ready to lend a 
helping band on extra occasions, where 
strength as well as skill is required. All this 


pay even in dollars and cents. It costs far 


mary things to make home pleasant. Very 
likely you will find your domestics harder to 
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ther?” There are, however, far higher con- 
siderations which should weigh with every 
true man. Duty and pleasure both point the 
same way. Love and kindness beget the 
same. Holy Writ assures us that “faith 
without works is dead,” and the same might 
truly be said of love. I would say to every 
man, help your wife, mother, or sister, as you 
have opportunity, and if no other good result 
came, you would be better prepared to appre- 
ciate their labors. The writer has probably 
spent more time in household employments 
than the most of men, and many of the plea- 
sant recollections of life are of hours passed 
in this way, while some of the keenest regrets 
are for opportunities unimproved, and which 
can never return.—Oountry Gentleman. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Church Discipline. 

“ By the term discipline is to be understood 
all those arrangements and regulations which 
are instituted for the civil and religious bene- 
fit of a Christian Church, and it is very ob- 
seryable in the history of our Society, that 
the declension or revival of religious zeal has 
ever been accompanied by a corresponding 
relaxation or increase of care in the exer- 
cise of the discipline. 

“Now what is the sate of things amongst 
us at present? Church authority is serious- 
ly crippled, and it is so because there is a very 
wide departure in principle, in reference to 
many circumstances which rendered our 
members amenable to its dealings. When 
the Society was in a sound state, as it was 
when the general outline of the discipline was 
eliminated, its administration was advanta- 
geous to the whole body ; and had it contin- 
ued in that state, there would be now, as there 
was then, such a harmony between principle 
and discipline, as would produce the same 
beneficial effect on our church. But are we 
in such a state now? The fact of the help- 
lessness of the discipline, assures us that we 
are not; unsoundness of principle prevailing 
too extensively in some meetings to permit 
the discipline to be put in practice. 

“Im view of the condition of Society, in 
respect to principle and discipline, we are 
exhorted to arise from a state of listless indif- 
ference, to exert the energy and decision 
displayed by the Apostle Paul, when writing 
to one of the churches of his time, which had 
departed from its first state: ‘O foolish Galla- 
tians, who hath bewitched you, that you 
should not obey the truth, before whose eyes 
Jesus Christ bath been evidently set forth 
crucified among you? Are yeso foolish, hav- 
ing begun in the Spirit, are ye now made 
perfect by the flesh?’ 

“ We have here two modes of proceeding 
set before us. Which of them is to be the 
object of our choice? Are we to sit still, 
with folded arms, afraid to open our eyes for 
fear of having our self-complacency rufiled, 
not using a single effort to arrest the retro- 
grade movement amongst us ? Or are we to 
take courage from the example of the Apos- 
tle, and use our utmost endeavors to bring 
back our wavering brethren to a sense of the 
duty and allegiance they owe to our great 
Lord and Master, through whose providence 
the Society took its place among the surround- 
ing denominations; and who planted in the 
minds and hearts of its early professors, the 


conviction that it was their own, as well as it 
would be their successors’ imperative duty to 


1 


hand down unimpaired to posterity, the prin- 
ciples and practices which He himself had 
established ? 

“Phere was among early Friends a wonder- 
ful unanimity on religious subjects, in feeling, 
in principle, in ministry and in conduct, such 
as makes it manifest they had all been taught 
by one Master in one school. Now the Mas- 
ter is not one subject to change; but uninflu- 
enced by all the varying circumstances of 
successive generations, He remains the same 
‘yesterday, to-day, and forever ;’ consequently 
what he taught in the seventeenth century, he 
teaches now in the nineteenth, as simple 
Christianity, unadulterated by any of the 
dogmas of surrounding professors. But many 
of the present day have substituted the 
teaching of man for that of the unchangeable 
One,” and hence the disorder and confusion 
amongst us. : 


Reindeer Bones in the Mississippi Valley. 
—<An interesting communication has lately 
been made by Professor Shaler, of Cambridge, 
in corroboration of previous statements to 
that effect, of the occurrence of bones of the 
reindeer in the Big Bone and other licks of 
Kentucky. These were found at a lower 
level in the lick, and in another deposit than 
that of the common deer and the buffalo, 
which occupy the most superficial position. 
Situated as they are, in close connection with 
the bones of the mastodon and fossil elephant 
of the same layers, it is extremely probable 
that, if not contemporaneous with these ani- 
mals, the reindeer came at least immediately 
after them. The occurrence of the bones of 
this animal, under such circumstances, may 
be considered as a satisfactory proof of the 
existence of a much more arctic climate in 
North America at an earlier period than pre- 
vails at the present time ; and this suggestion, 
as made by Professor Shaler, is still further 
substantiated by the occasional discovery of 
bones of the musk-ox in somewhat similar 
situations. It is now believed that one or 
more species of fossil oxen, described by natu- 
ralists as occurring in the Mississippi Valley, 
and supposed to be entirely extinct, are in re- 
ality the ancestors simply of the musk-ox of 
the present day, only rather different in de- 
velopment, as might reasonably be looked for. 
The scattered indications of the occurrence 
of reindeer bones in the valley of the Hudson, 
and in New Jersey, will have an additional 
value in connection with this announcement 
of Professor Shaler.—Harper’s Magazine. 


For “The Friend.” 
Iron Furnaces and their Analogies. 

How often we are pleased and instructed 
by an apt comparison ! It is frequently quite 
as effectual in convincing others of the truth 
of our views, as an elaborate argument; and 
very often gives to the mind much clearer 
conceptions, than it would otherwise acquire. 
We find in the pages of the Bible, frequent 
and very admirable use of this figure of speech, 
both in the sublime poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment, and in the simple narratives, and earn- 
est exhortations of the New. he Saviour of 
men himself by its means unfolded to His 
disciples some of His precious doctrines, as in 
that deeply instructive passage, where he 
says, “I am the Vine, and ye are the branch- 
es;” and in all his parables. 

I well remember the effect produced, years 
ago, in reading that valuable little book, 
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“Memoirs of the Shackleton family”—in 
which, the letters of Richard Shackleton so 
abounded in pleasing comparisons of things 
natural and spiritual, that for a time, almost 
every object in nature, the rising or setting 
of the sun, the drifting of the clouds, the fall 
of the rain, or the rush of the winds, would 
suggest to the mind some corresponding phe- 
nomenon in the moral or spiritual world. 
Like those of whom the poet Bryant speaks, 
who 
‘Were reverent learners in the solemn school 

Of Nature. Not in vain to them were sent 

Seed-time and harvest, or the vernal shower, 

That darkened the brown tilth, or snow that beat 

On the white winter bills. Each brought, in turn, 

Some truth, some lesson on the life of man, 

Or recognition of the Eternal mind 

Who veils his glory with the elements.” 


Recently, in a similar mood of thought, I 
reflected on the operations which I had 
observed with interest in our large iron works 
—where the metal is reduced from the ore. 
The rough pile of brown, clayey-looking earth 
and stone which lay by the side of the furnace, 
would seem, to one ignorant of iron manufac- 
ture, very unlikely to yield such a valuable 
product, as the pure metal. In it, indeed, 
the iron is largely mixed with impurities, 
which must be removed. A portion of these 
is washed away by a stream of water, which 
separates much of the clay that is mechani- 
cally mixed with it. But the heap which re- 
mains is still ore, and in it the iron is so inti- 
mately united with other substances, that 
nothing will effect their separation, but being 
plunged, with an abundant supply of fuel, into 
the capacious furnace, where it is subjected 
to the tortures of the most intense heat. The 
air which supplies the combustion is forced 
into the seething mass by powerful machi- 
nery, and is itself first heated so as to aug- 
ment the temperature within. The most re- 
fractory ores, when long enough exposed to 
this tremendous ordeal, are softened and melt- 
ed, the iron separates from its associates 
which had so closely held it and sinks to the 
bottom of the furnace, from whence in due 
season, the workman allows it to escape—and 
casts it while yet fluid into such shape as best 
suits his purpose. 

What a lively illustration does this process 
furnish us, of the manner in which our Hea- 
venly Father accomplishes the great work 
of transforming apostate man from earthly to 
divine. The restraints of civil society, the 
humanizing influence of polished compan- 
ious, and the influence of education may be 
compared to the stream of water which wash- 
ed away the loose particles of earthy matter 
that were mingled with the ore; but the cor- 
rupt tendencies of the human heart, and its 
unwillingness to bear the yoke of Christ, and 
resign its own selfish will, are so closely 
entwined about it, forming as it were part of 
its very nature, that they are to be removed 
in the furnace of affliction, under the direction 
of Him, whose baptism is with fire, and of 
whom it was predicted that He should be like 
a refiner’s fire. Let none then seek to escape 
from this needful and profitable experience, 
but patiently abide the fiery trial, so that in 
the right time they may be brought forth, 
prepared to be made into whatever vessel it 
-pleases the Master Workman. 

Though the iron, as it first comes from the 
furnace is valuable and useful for many things, 
yet there are some purposes, for which it is 


not adapted, without passing through still 
further processes. For its further purifica- 
tion, it is broken into fragments, and these 
are placed in a puddling furnace, where it 
is melted by the flames continually thrown 
upon it. Exposed to their action, the impu- 
rities are gradually consumed, and when this 
has been fully accomplished it is withdrawn 
from the furnace, and while still soft and pli- 
able, placed on the anvil under the ponderous 
steam hammer, whose weighty blows beat it 
into shape, and prepare it to be passed be- 
tween the heavy rollers, which, by their enor- 
mous pressure, force it into sheets or bars or 
rails, according to the purpose for which it is 
designed. 

It is the concurent testimony of experienc- 
ed Christians that those who are designed for 
especial service in the church, must submit to 
repeated baptisms of various kinds, to fit them 
for the work to which they are called. The 
prophet Jeremiah compares the word of the 
Lord to the fire and the hammer; and those 
only can hope to become useful vessels in His 
house, who submit patiently to the severe and 
oft-times painful operations of the Refiner and 
Purifier. 

He who is infinite both in wisdom and 
goodness knows how to dispense to each one 
what is needful to our humbling and purifica- 
tion—and it is in great mercy that He admin- 
isters trials and afflictions. It was under a 
fresh sense of the truth that a deeply experi- 
enced Minister of the Gospel in the early days 
of our Society (Isaac Penington), in writing 
to a friend, gave the following exhortations : 
“ Prize inward exercises, griefs, and troubles ; 
and let faith and patience have their perfect 
work in them.” And again, “The more thou 
art weakened and distressed, the more thou 
art fitted for, and the more abundantly shalt 
thou partake of His mercy and strength ; 
waiting upon Him, in the meek, quiet, patient 
and resigned spirit, which He will not fail to 
work thy mind into; that, in the issue of all, 
thou may’st reap the quiet fruits of right- 
eousness and heavenly peace from His hand.” 


Why Timber Should be Painted. —When 
water is applied to the smooth surface of 
timber, a thin layer of the wood will be raised 
above its natural position by the expansion or 
swelling of the particles near the surface. In 
colloquial phrase, workmen say that when wa- 
ter is applied to a smooth board, the grain of 
the timber will be raised. Every successive 
wetting will raise the grain more and more ; 
and the water will dissolve and wash away 
the soluble portions with which it comes in 
contact. As the surface dries, the grain of the 
timber at the surface having been reduced in 
bulk, must nessarily shrink to such an extent 
as to produce cracks. Now, if a piece of oil- 
cloth be pasted over the surface, the timber 
will be kept quite dry. Consequently, the 
grain of the wood wili not be subjected to the 
alternate influences of wet and heat. As it is 
not practicable to apply oil-cloth ready made, 
a liquid or semi-liquid material is employed for 
covering the surface, which will adhere firmly, 
and serve the purpose of oil-cloth in excluding 
water that would otherwise enter, to the in- 
jury of the work. Metallic substances are 
painted to prevent oxidation or rusting of the 
surfaces which may be exposed to moisture. 

It is of primary importance to make use of 
such materials as will form over the surface a 
smooth and tenacious pellicle, impervious to 


water. Any material that will not exclude 
water sufficiently to prevent the expansion 0 
the grain of the timber, or the oxidation o 
metallic substances, must be comparatively 
worthless for paint. Linseed-oil possesses the 
property of drying when spread on a surface, 
and forming a tenacious covering, impervious 
to water. Spirits of turpentine, benzine, ben- 
zole, and certain kinds of lubricating oil, all 
of which are frequently used in preparing 
paint, will not forma covering sufficiently 
tough and hard to resist the action of water; 
for which reason, the paint that is made by 
employing these volatile materials will be 
found comparatively worthless for outside 
work. <A pigment is mingled with the oil to 
prevent the timber to which the paint is ap- 
plied from absorbing the oil. The design is 
not to saturate the wood with oil, but simply 
to cover the surface with a coating resembling 
a thin oil-cloth. 


+ 


Riches. 


I was glad to see the remarks on “ Riches” 
which appeared in “ The Friend” of the 26th 
ult., believing they pointed out some errone 
ous impressions that a piece on the same sub- 
ject, the previous week, might unintentionally 
make. It is the love,of money, not the posses- 
sion of it, that we are so emphatically cau- 
tioned to guard against. Itis quite as possible 
for this love to have an undue hold of the 
mind of him, who with moderate means is 
eagerly striving to provide for his family and 
“lay up for a rainy day,” as that it should 
improperly influence the man who has been 
blessed in basket and in store. | 

I believe it to be vitally important that our 
young men, actively engaged in business, 
should not be so carried away with the desire 
to accumulate money, as to devote all their en- 
ergies thereto; whereby the deadening influ- 
ence of this world soon obliterates good im- 
pressions that may have been received in 
earlier life. Our Society has had abundant 
evidence of this deadening influence on some of 
its members, destroying as it has, 1 doubt not, 
the usefulness of many in the church, and 
dwarfing their growth in best things. But 


For ‘The Friend.” 


“Truth is not local, God alike pervades, 
And fills the world of traffic and the shades; 
And may be found amidst the busiest scenes, 
Or scorned where business never intervenes,” 


And while it is right and intended that we 
should engage in active business for the sup- 
port of our families, a proper dependence on 
Him in whose hands our breath is, would 
preserve from placing too high an estimate 
on these things, and cause uneasiness with 
undue devotion thereto. 

If our Heavenly Father should crown our 
effort with success, the same filial feeling 
would lead us to regard ourselves as mere 
stewards of his bounty, liable at any moment 
to be called upon to give an account of our 
stewardship. How careful would this view 
of the matter cause us to be, that an increase 
of means did not decrease the inclination to 
assist others, as is so often the case. 

I have thought it would be well for wealthy 
Friends, when disposing by will of their pro- 
perty, to remember some persons who may 
have been struggling a lifetime against adverse 
circumstances, providing with great difficulty 
for the support of probably a large family. 
Some of these are valued Friends, occupying 
prominent positions in our Society. A com.. 
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jaratively small amount delicately tendered 
‘n this way, would doubtless prove an accept- 
‘ble help, and by removing the clouds of dis- 
souragement which may at, times seem very 
ark, might cause the Society at large to reap 
the benefit of the testator’s thoughtfulness. 
There is a work of this kind for most of us 
‘o do beyond our own immediate family cir- 
‘Jes, and I would encourage those of moderate 
‘eans to give all that they feel is right for 
‘hem to spare for the support of the poor and 
filicted, without waiting for the opportunity 
of doing good on a larger scale. Many cases 
may be overlooked where a little with an en- 
souraging word would be blessed both to the 
eceiver and giver, and the disposition to give 
ss thus kept alive, until more able to dispense 
‘iberally what has been committed to our 
sare. The widow’s mite was favorably noticed 
oy our Saviour when personally upon earth, 
ind I doubt not is as acceptable to him now 
48 it was then. N. E. M. 


———_-»—__— 


From the ‘‘ American Naturalist.” 
The Sca Otters. 


The most valuable fur-bearing animals in- 
aabiting the waters of the north-west coast 
of North America are the sea otters; they are 
Yound as far south as twenty-eight degrees of 
horth latitude, and their northern limits in- 
slude the Aleutian Islands. Although never 
migrating to the southern hemisphere, these 
deculiar amphibious animals are found around 
she isolated points of southern Kamtschatka 
and even to the western Kuriles, a chain of 
‘slands that separate the Okhotsk Sea from 
she north-eastern Pacific. 

The length of the matured animals may 
average five feet including the tail, which is 
about ten inches; the head resembles that of 
she fur seal of the coast, having full, black, 
sharp eyes, exhibiting much intelligence. The 
solor of the females is black, or dark brown. 
The males usually are of the same shade, al- 
though in some instances they are of a jet 
shining black like their mates. The fur is of 
‘a much lighter shade inside than upon the 
surface; and extending over all are long, 
‘black, glistening hairs, which add much to 
‘the richness and beauty of the pelage. Some 
individuals, about the nose and eyes, are of a 
ight brown or dingy white. The ears are 
fess than an inch in length, quite pointed, 
standing nearly erect, and are covered with 
‘short hair. 

_ Its hind flippers, or feet, are long and webb- 
ved much like a seal’s. Its forelegs are short ; 
‘the fore paws resemble those of a cat, and are 
furnished with five sharp claws, eacb measur- 


‘ing half an inch in length; the hind feet, or 


‘flippers, are furnished likewise. 

Occasionally the young are of a deep brown, 
with the ends of the longest hairs tipped with 
white, and about the nose and eyes of a cream 
“color. 

- The oldest and most observing hunters 
‘about Point Granville aver that the sea otter 
is never scen on shore unless it is wounded. 

(Nevertheless we have accounts of their com- 

‘ing on shore upon the Aleutian Islands, which 
‘will be spoken of hereafter.) 

_ It is possessed of much sagacity, has great 
powers of scent, and is exceedingly imbued 

“with curiosity. 

~ Its home is nearly as much in the water as 

‘some species of whales; and as whalers have 

their favorite “ cruising grounds,” so likewise 


do the otter hunters have their favorite hunt- 
ing grounds, or points where the objects of 
pursuit are found in greater numbers than 
along the general stretch of the coast. About 
the seaboard of Upper and Lower California, 
Cerros St. Gerimmo, Guadalupe, St. Nicholas 
and St. Miguel Islands, have been regarded 
as choice places to pursue them; farther 
northward, off Cape Blanco on the Oregon 
coast, and Point Granville and Gray’s Harbor, 
along the coast of Washington Territory. 
At the present day considerable numbers are 
taken by whites and Indians about these 
northern grounds. 

Thence to the northward and westward 
comes a broken coast and groups of islands 
where the animals were in former days hunt- 
ed by the employees of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, Russian American Company, and the 
natives inhabiting those broken shores. 

These interesting animals are gregarious, 
and frequently may be seen in bands number- 
ing from fifty up to hundreds. When in rapid 
movement they make alternate, undulating 
leaps out of the water, plunging again as do 
seals and porpoises. When in a state of qui- 
etude they are much of the time on their 
backs. They are frequently seen in this pos 
ture with the hind flippers extended as if 
catching the breeze to sail or drift before it. 
They live on clams, as well as crabs and other 
species of crustacea; sometimes small fish. 
When the otter descends and brings up any 
article of food, it instantly resumes its habit- 
ual attitude on the back to devour it. In 
sunny days, when looking, it sometimes 
shades its eyes with one forepaw, much in 
the same manner as a person does with the 
hand. 

The females usually have but a single 
young one at a birth, never more than two, 
which are brought forth on the kelp (say the 
white hunters), which abounds at nearly all 
points known as their favorite resorting pla- 
ces, * 

The motherscaressand suckle their offspring 
seemingly with much affection, fondling them 
with their forepaws, reclining in their usual 
mannér, and frequently uttering a plaintive 
strain, which may have given rise to the say- 
ing that “sea otters sing to quiet their young 
ones.” But when startled they rise perpen- 
dicularly nearly half their lengths out of the 
water; and if their quick, sharp eyes, disco- 
ver aught to cause alarm, the cubs are seized 
with the mouth, and instantly all will disap- 
pear under water. Both males and females 
are sometimes seen curled up in such shape- 
lessness as to present no appearance of animal 


* That the otters have their young in the water, or on 
the kelp, appears improbable; however, may it not be 
possible? We bave it from preity reliable authority 
that they do come on the beaches about the Aleutian 
Islands. Is it probable that the habits of the animals 
change in this respect in different latitudes ? 

By expressing doubts as above, no reflection is cast on 
the bunters with whom I have conversed ; on the con- 
trary, those men who have kindly furnished me with 
much valuable data, I know to be of undoubted vera- 
city, and they seem positive that “‘ sea otters never come 
on shore unless in some way disabled.” This is the be- 
lief of Mr. Blodget, a very successful bunter at Point 
Granville. He assures me that he has searched dili- 
gently for their tracks along the sandy beach lying be- 
tween the above-named point and Gray’s Harbor, but 
pever found the least indication of them. 

Captain Williams, who has long been a successful sea 
otter hunter on the California coast, corroborates Mr. 
Blodget’s statement as to sea otters coming on shore on 
that coast. 


form ; when in this position they are said to 
be sleeping. 

The sea otter is rarely seen far from land, 
its home being in the thick beds of kelp near 
the shore, or about outlaying rocky reefs. 

Point Granville seems to be an exception, 
as there is no kelp in sight from the shore, 
but the Indians say that there is kelp in large 
patches about ten miles seaward, where the 
animals resort as a breeding place. 

About the period of the establishing of Fort 
Astoria, near the mouth of the Columbia, and 
for many years following, the sea otter hun- 
ters, along the coasts of California and Ore- 
gon, were made up from nearly all the mari- 
time nations of Europe and America, as well 
as from among the different tribes of natives 
that dwelt near the seashore. Those of the 
former were hardy spirits, who preferred a 
wild life and adventurous pursuits, rather 
than civilized employment. The distance 
coasted in their lightly constructed boats, the 
stealthy search for the game, and when dis- 
covered, the sharpshooting pursuit, gave these 
hunting expeditions a pleasant tinge of ven- 
ture; moreover, the takingsof sea otters on 
the coasts of the Californias by foreigners, 
was prohibited by the Mexican government ; 
and the hunters were aware that, if detected, 
the penalty would be severe; hence they 
ever kept a watchful eye on all vessels seen, 
which were carefully avoided, or cautiously 


approached. 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend” 
We have received the following from a 
daughter of the Friend spoken of. 
Clonmel], Ireland, 25th of 2d mo. 1870. 
In reading “The Friend,’ dated Second 
month 12th, 1870, I observed under the head 
« Reading Romances and Idle Books,” in the 
extract from the 10th part of “Piety Pro- 
moted,” respecting Susanna Moore, there is an 
error; her father’s name was Benjamin Grubb, 
not Thomas, as stated in ‘The Friend.” 


Selected for ‘* The Friend.” 

We feel, dear Friends, solicitous that not 
only a literary but the religious guarded edu- 
cation of the children should be promoted by 
such means as may be in your power; that 
where suitable schools cannot be obtained, 
much may be done at home. A mother ora 
sister under a due sense of the importance of 
the subject, if concerned to devote a portion 
of her time to the careful instruction of the 
junior members of a family, it may greatly 
aid in preparing the tender minds of the chil- 
dren to receive the precious seed, and to the 
opening of their understanding in best things. 
Early impressions are very lasting; that we 
may be encouraged to hope, that, with the 
divine blessing, a generation may be raised 
up, prepared to support in their day, the doc- 
trines of the Society, and also its peculiar 
testimonies, the treading down and overlook- 
ing many of which we deeply mourn on our 
own account, 


For “The Friend.” 
On the 26th of 4th mo. 1857, our late friend 
Hannah Gibbons made the following memo- 
randum in allusion to the late Yearly Meet- 
LD : 
“T think I saw on Seventh-day morning 
with undoubted clearness, that if Friends 
gathered under feelings of reverence and holy 
tear—fear to offend—and if any thing was 


expressed, if it be under the same holy influ- 
ence, this would have a tendency to gather ; 
but if the wisdom of man gets up, striving to 
do a great deal, it will make scattering work. 
It is only that which comes from above can 
gather them. Oh! that the great ‘I Am’ may 
govern.” 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—The Irish force bill has passed both Houses 
of Parliament. The measure is violently opposed by 
the Irish Press, and a large part of the people. A great 
indignation meeting was held in Dublin on the 2d inst., 
at which speeches were made and resolutions adopted 
denouncing the bill in question, which it is asserted 
threatens to destroy the remnant of Jiberty yet rem»in- 
ing to the Irish people. Resolutions were also adopted 
urging the repeal of the union existing between England 
and Ireland. Tbe popular discontent in Treland seems 
to be increasing, and various outrages by disaffected 
persons are reported. Emigration to the United States 
has, it is said, largely increased of late. 

Gladstone has s.ated in the House of Commons, that 
the abolition of University tests was one of the proposed 
measures of the session. He deplored the necessity of 
introducing a measure tending to convulse the country, 
but denied emphatically that the trust confided by the 
people to the Whig party would be abandoned. His 
duty was unmistakable. 

The London Globe intimates that John Bright will 
soon resign his position in the cabinet. 

A cargo of horses, cat'le and sheep, from the Argen- 
tine Republic, was sold at Fulmouth recently. Tbe 
animals were sound but in poor condition, and the 
prices realized were very unsatisfactory. 

The Atlantic Cable Comp ny, after considering the 
proposition for the consolidation of the Anglo-American 
with the French Transatlantic Cable Company, bave 
given it their approval, three-fourths of the stock sup- 
porting it. A resolution to this effect has been ad pted 
at a meeling of the Company. 

Paris dispatches state that the strike among the iron 
operatives at La Oreusot continues. The strikers show 
a riotous disposition, and have endeavored to provoke 
a collision with the troops which are stationed there to 
preserve order. 

The first number of a new religious journal, La Con- 
corde, edited by Pere Hyacinthe, has been issued. 

The Paris journals announce that the Emperor has 
requested Prince Pierre Bonaparte to leave the country. 
It is said he will go to Belgium. 

The affairs of ex-Queen Isabella and her husband, 
bave been arranged by a compromise. Both parties 
have signed a document consenting to separation. 

The ministerial journals defend the project for the 
senatus consulitum, while the other papers pronounce it 
insufficient. 

The Spanish Cortes ghas passed a law for raising a 
levy of 40,000 fresh troops. A Madrid dispatcb of the 
2d says, there is a very angry feeling manifested in re- 
gard to the new conscript bill. The government has 
officially announced iis determination to abstain from 
all interference in the affairs of the Pope and the Ecu- 
menical Council. 

After a meeting of the Council on the 31st ult., the 
schema de fide was promulgated. Cardinal Schwartzen- 
burg and Bishop Strossmayer endeavored to urge a 
policy of conciliation ; and while speaking in favorable 
terms of Protestants, and objecting to the anathem»s 
directed against them as arrogant and profane, tbey 
were silenced by the anger of the assembly. The Holy 
See grants three days for the dissident Armenians to 
submit to its authority. That time bas expired, and as 
the Armenians bave shown no signs of yielding, a major 
excommunication will be pronounced against them. 

The Civita Cultolica publishes a long article in view 
of the discussion on the proposition for Pap.) infalli- 
bility, tending to show that the Pope has no particular 
need of unanimity in the council, but that a simple ma- 
jority is sufficient to establish the dogma, 

The Pope, it is asserted, is deaf to all arguments in 
favor of concession or conservative action, being confi- 
dent that divine aid is assured to him as the head of the 
church, and that the dogma of infullibility, if declared, 
will withstand all assaults, as it has the undoubted ap- 
proval of the Saviour. 
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The rumor prevails in Paris that the proposed con- 
stitutional changes would soon be submitted to a vote 
of the people, but a dispatch of the 4th inst. says, that 
step will probably be deferred for a time, and the mis- 
understanding between the Ministry and the Chambers 
in relation to that subject be avoided. ‘ 

A Vienna dispatch says: ‘‘The Ministry having re- 
signed, the Emperor has summoned Count Potecki to 
form a new cabinet.” © 

The Harl of Mayo, Governor-General of India, is 
making the tour of the cotton-growing districts of that 
country, urging upon tbe people the necessity of in- 
creasing the cultivation of cotton, in order to compete 
successfully:with the United States. 

London.—Consols, 933. U.S. 5-20’s, 1862, 91; 1867, 
898; ten-forties, 5 per cents, 874. 

Liverpool. — Uplands cotton, 11$d.; Orleans, 112d. 
Sales of the day 15,000 bales. 

Unirep Strares.—TZhe Public Debt on the first inst., 
after deducting the balance in the Treasury and Sink- 
ing Fund. was $2,432,562,127, having been diminisbed 
$5,766,349 during the Third month. The reduction in 
the debt effected since 3d mo. lst, 1869, is over $93,- 
000,000. There was $105,413,745 of coin in the Trea- 
sury on the first inst. 

Duties on Imports yielded $16,066,451 in the Third 
month. 

Internal Revenue, for the same period, $12,859,818. 

Reconstruction. —By order of the President of the 
United Stares, the State of Texas having been admitted 
to representation in Congress, the command heretofore 
known as the Fifth Military District will cease to exist. 
Georgia is now the only State which remains unrepre- 
sented in Congress. 

The Fifteenth Amendment.—On the 30th ult., the U. S. 
Secretary of State proclaimed the adoption of this im- 
portant amendment, official information having been 
received of its ratification by the Legislatures of more 
than three-fourths of the States. Tbe amendment is in 
these words: Section 1. The right of citizens of tbe 
United States to vote shall not be abridged or denied 
by the United States, or by any State, on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. Section 
21. Tbe Congress sball have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. The States which 
refused to ratify were Oregon, California, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. The 
State of New York, after ratifying the amendment, en- 
deavored at a subsequent session of the Legi-lature to 
annul its action by passing a resolution for that pur- 
pose. ‘The President has sent a special message to 
Congress in order to call attention to the amendment. 
He regards its adoption as the most important event 
which transpired during the life of the naivn, and 
urges the necessity of these newly made voters being 
educated and enlightened, so that they may be qualified 
to take a useful part in the government of the country. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 326. f con- 
sumption, 44; inflammation of the lungs, 22; scarlet 
fever, 26; typhus and typhoid fever, 14. Old age, 11. 

Miscellaneous.—Major General George H. Thomas, 
died on the 28th ult. in San Francisco, California. 
During the late war, Gen. Thomas was a distinguished 
wilitary commander in the South-western States. 

The fifteenth amendment being now a part of the or- 
ganic law, Senator Morion has introduced a bill into 
the Senate making it a misdemeanor, punishable with 
fine and imprisonment, varying according to the gravity 
of the offence, to intimidate, binder or prevent colored 
voters from exercising their new right, and also makes 
punishable the attempt to do so. 

Attorney General Hoar has asked the Judges of the 
Supreme Court to reconsider their decision which de- 
clared tbat the U.S. legal tender notes could not be 
applied in payment of obligations contracted before the 
passage of the act of 1862. The court, by a majority of 
one, decided to re-open the case, and set apart the 12th 
inst. for a full hearing. 

Tbe total number of hogs packed this year in the 
west is reported at 2,575,262 ; last year it was 2,499,173. 
The average weight this year was 8% lbs. below that of 
last year. 

The Insurance Reporter gives the net cash premium 
receipts of 162 prominent fire insurance companies in 
the year 1869, at $39,730,226. The loses for the same 
period were $20,142,170. 

The House of Rep: esentatives has passed a bill to fix 
the time fur the election of Representaiives and delegates 
to Congress in all the States and territories. The elec- 
tions are to be held on the Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in November, 1872, and every second year tbere- 
after. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 4th inst. Mew York.— American gold 1114. 


U. S. sixes, 1881, 114; ditto, 1868, 109}; ditto. 10-4 
5 per cents, 106}. Superfine State flour, $4.35 a $4.60 
extra State, $4.65 a $4.95; shipping Ohio, $4.90 a $5.25 
St. Louis flour, $6.50 a $9.25; southern, $5.60 a $9.70 
Amber western wheat, $1.24; white Michigan, $1.40 
Canada barley, $1 a $1.05. Canada oats, 63 a 64 cts. 
western, 56 cts. State rye, $1.08. Western mixe 
corn, $1.06 a $1.08; yellow, $1.08 a $1.10. Carolin 
rice, 5.05% cts. Cotton, 23} a 24} cts. Philadelphia 
—Cotton, 23 a 24 cts. Superfine flour, $4.37 a $4.50 
extra, $4.62 a $4.75; finer brands, $5 a $7.50. Re 
wheat, $1.23 a $1.26. Rye, $1. Yellow corn, $1 
$1.05. Oats, 59 a 61 cts. Clover-seed, $9 a $9.25 
Timothy, $6 a $6.25. The arrivals and sales of bee 
cattle numbered 1587 head. Extra sold at 10 a 10} cts. 


for corn fed, 
extras. No. 1 wheat, 89 a 90 cts.; No. 2, 77 cts. 
2 corn, 793 cts. No.2 oats, 39% cts. Rye, 74 cts 
Cincinnati.—Wheat, $1.11 a $1.12. Corn, 86 a 90 cts 
Oats, 51 a56cts Cotton, 214 cts. Baltimore.—Penn 
sylvania wheat, $1.29; Maryland, $1.35 a $1.45. Yel 
low corn, $1.01 a $1.02. 


Tbe first Annual Meeting of the ‘‘Inpran Ap Asso 
craTion of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” wil 
be beld in Arch Street meeting-house, on Fifth-da 
evening, 21st instant, at 7% o’clock. 

Joun B. Garrett, Clerk. 

Philada., Fourth mo. 1870. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of “ Friends’ Associa 
tion cf Philadelphia and its vicinity for the relief o 
Colored Freedmen,” will be held in Arch Street meet 
ing-bouse, on Second-day evening, 18th instant, at 7 
o'clock. Joun B. GaRReETT, 

Philada., Fourth mo. 1870. Secretary. 


WANTED, 


At Westtown Boarding School, 2 woman suitable fo. 
Housekeeper. A Friend preferred. Apply to 
Susanna F. Sharpless, Westtown B. S., Street 
Road P. O. 
Elizab-th C. Scattergood, West Chester. 
Anne V. Edge, Downingtown. | 
Elizabeth R. Evans, No. 322 Union St. 
Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 North Fifth St., Phila. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the “Haverford Schoo 
Association” will be held on Second-day, Fourth montt 
llth, 1870, at 3 o’clock, P. m., at the Commi'tee-room 0 
Arch Street Meeting-house, in this city. 

Members are particularly desired to keep the notic 
iu view, and attend the Annual Meetings. The Charte 
requiring a quorum of twenty Shareholders to transac 
business, it is sometimes difficult to assemble the re 
quisite number. 

Puivie C. Garrett, Secretary. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of this Institution will open o: 
Second-day, tbe 2d of Fifth month. 

Parents and others intending to send children a 
pupils, will please make early application to AARo: 
SHareiess, Superintendent, (address Street Road P.O 
Chester Cv., Pa.); or to CHartes J. ALLEN, 304 Arc] 
St., Philadelphia. 


Disp, on the 1]th ult., Exizasutu Ricuanrpson, fo 
many years an overseer of the Monthly Meeting o 
Friends of Philadelpbia for the Westera District, »ge 
81 years. During the last months of her life she wa 
afflicted by great physical weakness and disease, whic’ 
she bore witb patience and resignation to the will of be 
Heavenly Father. A few days before her death sh 
mentioned that she had been favored with a foretaste o 
the joy which she believed was laid up in store for beri 
the mansions of rest, saying, ‘‘ How happy I feel.” 
this peaceful frame of mind she quietly passed away. 

, at the residence of her son John Atwater 
Chicago, IIl., on the 16th of the 3d mo. 1770, in the 77t! 
year of her age, Hutpau ATwater, wife of Mead Atwater 
of Niagara Co., N. York, they being on a visit to thei 
children. This dear Friend, in very early life, wa 
brought under the sanctifyiog power of Divine Grace 
and called thereby to make confession of the love an 
mercy of our Heavenly Father extended to her. Throug! 
faichiulness she became.an able minister, rightly divid 
ing the word, to the comfort of her friends and others. 
i 


